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pay their debts; dishonest people were taking
advantage of the law to defraud their creditors.
The law "accustoms men to consider their con-
tracts as imposing no moral obligations, and, by
making fraud familiar, destroys the pride of
honesty."

In 1815 Early was elected to the state Senate,
serving until his death which occurred in Greens-
boro. In 1793 he had married Anne Adams
Smith, daughter of Francis Smith, and sister of
Gen. Thomas A. Smith. Two contemporaries,
both of whom were friends of the governor,
wrote in the same strain about him. He was de-
scribed as devoid of wit, humor, and "what is
called address." One of his friends said, "I never
saw him smile ... his lips were forever com-
pressed and firm ... his mind was in perfect
correspondence with his body; and it never hesi-
tated or faltered."

[The most comprehensive and apparently reliable ac-
count of Early's career is that by J oel Crawford in S.
F. Miller's Bench and Bar of Ga. (1858), I, 345. al-
though there is an error of five years in the date of his
death, Later accounts, also erroneous in some respects,
are found in W. J. Northen, Men of Mark in Ga.
(1910), II, 358, and L, L. Knight, Standard Hist, of
Go. and Georgians (1917)* I, 466, 471, IV, ai66. See
also Biog, Dir. Am. Cong. (1928), and Gen, Cat.
Princeton Univ., j/^d-zpotf.]                      R.P.B,

EASTMAN, ARTHUR MacARTHUR (June
8, i8io-Sept. 3, 1877), firearms manufacturer,
promoter of a direct Atlantic cable, was born at
Gilmanton, N. H., the son of Ebenezer and Deb-
orah (Greeley) Eastman. His ancestry was dis-
tinguished: his grandfather, Ebenezer, served
conspicuously as a lieutenant in Stark's brigade
at the battle of Bunker Hill; his grandmother,
Mary Butler Eastman, was the heroine of B. F.
Taylor's poem, "Mary Butler's Ride," which de-
scribes one of the romantic episodes of the Revo-
lution; his father was a major of militia. Edu-
cated at Gilmanton Academy, he began his busi-
ness career as a clerk in the country store of Ste-
phen L. Greeley and later opened a store on his
own account at Gilmanton. In 1837 or shortly
thereafter he moved to Boston, where he en-
gaged with but indifferent success in the whole-
sale iron trade, and later in company with his
brother did a large wkolesale grocery business.
In 1844 he commenced the manufacture of woolen
underwear at Roxbury, Mass., and while engaged
in this business acquired interest in a patent spin-
ning-jenny which he took to England in 1849
and disposed of for a handsome sum to English
manufacturers. With the outbreak of the Cri-
mean War, Eastman turned his attention to the
manufacture of munitions. Securing the patent
for an improved breech-loading cannon, he sold it
at a large profit to the British government, Fore-
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seeing that the American Civil War would be a
long one and learning that the country was espe-
cially deficient in cavalry equipment, Eastman
bought up large quantities of old arms and made
them over into carbines, which, with the expan-
sion of the cavalry force, found a ready market at
remunerative prices. In addition to the carbines
he furnished other arms to the Federal govern-
ment, and at the conclusion of the conflict con-
tinued to manufacture largely for foreign nations,
contracting, in particular, with the French gov-
ernment for carbines.

About 1869 Eastman planned the enterprise
which was to be the great work of his life, the
laying1 of a direct ocean cable between Europe
and the United States. The difficulties in his way
were great. Not only was it necessary to raise
$6,500,000 in gold, but also to overcome at every
step the powerful opposition of the Anglo-Amer-
ican, the Western Union and the French com-
panies. Securing a charter from New Hamp-
shire and permission from, the federal govern-
ment, Eastman went to Europe, where he was
well and favorably known, and there, after five
years of tireless effort, he obtained the necessary
funds. The American end oC the new cable was
laid at Rye Beach, N. IL, in July 1874 with elab-
orate ceremonies, and it was in full working or-
der in the, next year. It provided the first com-
petition from this country with the Anglo-Amer-
ican Telegraph Company (Bright,post, pp. 213-
14). Overwork in connection with the cable
project undoubtedly hastened Eastman's death,
which followed a three weeks' illness. He has
been described as a man of great judgment and
tact "whose appearance at once arrested atten-
tion" (Manchester Daily Mirror and American,
Sept. 3,1877), Late in life he became interested
in politics, serving as colonel on the staff of Gov,
Weston in 1872 and as a member of the New
Hampshire constitutional convention of 1876. In
the late fifties he laid out a beautiful estate known
as "Riverside" on the Mcrrimac River near Man-
chester. He married in 1836 Elizabeth H, Moul-
ton of Gilmanton, who with two daughters sur-
vived him.

[G. S. Rix, Hist, and Gcmttal. of the Eastman Family
(1901), pp. 106, aia; Chas. Bright, The Story of the
Atlantic Cable (1903), pp. 213-14; Applcton^ Ann.
Cyc. 1877 (1878), p. S79J Manchester Daily Union,
Sept, 3, 1877.]                                             JP.U.F.

EASTMAN, CHARLES GAMAGE (June x,
i8i6~Sept. 16,1860), journalist, politician, poet,
was born in Fryeburg, Me., the son of Benjamin
Clement and Mary Rebecca (Gamage) Eastman,
and as a child was taken by his parents to Bar-
nard, Vt His father was a watchmaker who
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